TYPES OF BEHAVIOUR

is there any visible continuity between cause and
effect. That the dog's action is not determined,
in this instance, in the same way as that of a
magician, appears when it is observed that
whereas the latter would perform the same
magical rite in a great variety of external cir-
cumstances, the dog will seek liberation by lift-
ing its paws only when in the particular cage
in which he has learned the trick, or in one very
much like it.1 But more about this presently.
It is not to be overlooked that without the
interference of man, the dog would never have
learned to perform this quasi-magical trick. This
illustration serves, if no other purpose, at least
to indicate how apparently slight is the impedi-
ment which prevents the higher animals from
setting up a magical art.

It may be a matter for astonishment that two
complicated and effective modes of reaction are

1 H. B. Davis has this to say on the power of generalisation
of the raccoon, a very intelligent animal: * When an animal
[raccoon] is forced to approach a new fastening from a new
direction, it is often as much bothered by it as by a new fasten-
ing. Nevertheless, in course of time the animals seem to
reach a sort of generalised manner of procedure which enables
them to deal more promptly with any new fastening (not too
different from others of their experience).' ' The Raccoon : A
Study in Animal Intelligence,3 Amer. Jr. of Psy., Oct. 1907,
p. 486.
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